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It is the business of state normal schools not only to train 
teachers but also, as far as conditions permit, to find out by ex- 
periment in practice schools, what to teach and how to teach it. 
When both aspects of the work of these schools are considered, 
the important re ation which they bear to agricultural education, 
particularly in elementary schools, becomes apparent. The prob- 
lem of the normal school in this matter is twofold: (a) to meet 
the rapidly growing demand for teachers who are able to give 
satisfactory instruction in elementary agriculture, and (b) to 
reduce the subject to a proper pedagogical basis, in other words 
to determine what phases of this great subject may be undertaken 
in the elementary schools under average school conditions both 
from the standpoint of the child and of the teacher. 

The fol'owing is a brief summary of the efforts of the state 
normal schools to find a solution of this twofold problem. The 
data have been gathered from one hundred and thirty-seven of 
the one hundred and forty-five schools now actively engaged in 
training teachers. 1 

When the diverse social, educational, and industrial interests 
of the country as a whole are considered it is to be expected that 
these differences will be reflected in the types of instruction given 
in the various normal schools. To these differences brought 
about by conditions more or less local are to be added those due 
to tradition. The older schools are usually less elastic and adapt- 
able than the newer ones. Bailey regards the latter fact as a 
very serious obstacle in the way of a general introduction of 
agriculture into these schools. He says, "One cannot look to 
all the existing normal schools in the older states, or even to any 

1 Just now the nine state normal schools of Oregon are closed, owing to 
lack of financial support from the state. 
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considerable part of them, for the training of teachers for this 
kind of work" (28). 2 This statement must be qualified for there 
are many exceptions. For example, the Johnson State Normal 
School of Vermont has been offering courses in agriculture for 
over eight years, while the one at Laramie, Wyoming, recently 
established, does not give courses in agriculture but prepares its 
graduates to teach in cities. 

The number of graduates of state normal schools that teach 
in agricultural communities varies exceedingly not only in 
different states but among the schools of a single state. Re- 
ports from seventy-six show that twenty-eight have from 60 
to 100 per cent, of their graduates going into schools of rural 
communities ; twenty-seven have from 20 to 50 per cent. ; and 
twenty-one have from 1 to 10 per cent. Of the twenty-eight 
having from 60 to 100 per cent, of their graduates teaching in 
rural communities, twenty are offering instruction in agriculture 
and fifteen require it; of those having from 20 to 50 per cent., 
twenty offer instruction in agriculture and nine require it; of 
those having from 1 to 10 per cent., eleven offer agriculture and 
three require it. If this proportion should apply to all the schools 
it would seem to indicate that the number of graduates of normal 
schools going into agricultural communities is quite large, per- 
haps larger than generally supposed. It indicates also a tendency 
of the schools to adapt their work, at least to the extent of intro- 
ducing agriculture, to the needs of the communities where their 
graduates teach. This estimate is only approximate and only 
inferences may be drawn from it. It does not take into con- 
sideration the large number of students who take a portion of the 
course and who for the most part go into the country to teach. 
One normal-school president says: "There are very few of our 
graduates who teach in rural schools, but there are multitudes of 
our undergraduates who do so." This statement suggests an- 
other phase of the problem of normal-school instruction which 
has received little or no attention, viz., what recognition in the 
course of study or character of instruction should be given to the 

2 The references are to bibliographies of previous articles of this series and 
to bibliography at end of this article. 
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fact that so many who attend the normal school for part of the 
course drop out and become teachers in rural schools? For 
example, in the school just referred to, the instruction is evidently 
adjusted to meet the needs of students who expect to teach in 
city schools. No agriculture is taught although "multitudes 
of the undergraduates" become teachers in rural schools, and in 
the state itself agriculture is the chief industry. 

The development of agricultural instruction in state normal 
schools has on the whole kept pace with the growth of the general 
interest in the subject. It is hard to say just when this subject 
was first taken up. Probably the first institution to begin this 
work under the name of agriculture was the Rock Hill State 
Normal School of South Carolina, which offered courses in agri- 
cu'ture as early as 1895. The Johnson State Normal School of 
Vermont offered its first course in agriculture in 1901, and about 
this time the subject was introduced in some of the state normal 
schools of the Middle West (45). 

In 1906 a report on "Preparation of Teachers to Give Instruc- 
tion in Elementary Agriculture" was prepared for the Joint Board 
of the California State Normal Schools trustees (46). This re- 
port showed that the normal schools of Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Nebraska, Missouri, and South Carolina were attempting to 
prepare teachers to give instruction in elementary agriculture; 
that some attention was being given to the subject in the normal 
schools of Illinois, Utah, and Oklahoma ; that nothing was being 
done to furnish such training in the schoo's of Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Alabama, North Carolina, or 
New York, but that several of these schools were, however, 
getting ready to undertake the work as soon as possible. 

In a study of ninety-one state normal schools reported to the 
National Education Association in 1907, it was shown that 
seventy-five believed in an instruction in agriculture, and were 
either giving it in some form or desired to do so. Sixty-one of 
this number were either offering courses or had made plans for 
such courses for the following year. Seven of these were giving 
only a little agriculture in connection with other science courses. 
Eight were doing still more in connection with school gardens 
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and were planning to extend the work. The remaining forty- 
six were giving definite courses in agriculture (47). 

During the present school year, of one hundred and thirty- 
seven state normal schools, eighty-seven are now giving some 
instruction in agriculture. In fifty-two of those offering courses, 
twenty-two are elective and thirty required. Of those not giving 
instruction in agriculture, thirty-seven give it incidentally in 
connection with botany, nature-study, or some other course in 
science, and nearly all those giving courses in agriculture also 
give some attention to the subject in other science work, particu- 
larly in botany and nature-study. 

It will be seen from the above that normal schools are rapidly 
introducing agriculture. The number of schools offering such 
courses has increased from about 20 per cent, in 1906 to more 
than 50 per cent, in 1909. Indeed, the demand for well-qualified 
instructors in agriculture for normal schools exceeds the supply. 
One normal-school president says that he tried for over one year 
to secure a competent instructor. Davenport says : "The call is 
sharp from the normal schools of the Middle West which have 
this year (1909) taken some of the best trained and most 
promising teachers of this class" (48, p. 144). The call is not 
alone from the Middle West but the East as well. During the 
present school year one of the normal schools of the New Eng- 
land states secured a teacher who, at the time of his appointment, 
was professor of agricultural education in an agricultural college 
of the Middle West. 

Letters from presidents and others connected with normal 
schools not now offering agricultural instruction indicate that 
in many of these schools plans are under way to introduce the 
subject as soon as possible. - Included in this number are the 
normal schools of New York and Pennsylvania, none of which 
now offers such instruction except incidentally with nature-study 
and other subjects. 

The character of the work in agriculture varies much in 
different schools. But there is one feature of the instruction 
that is common to all, viz., as evidence of the newness of the 
subject and of the fact that it is in an experimental stage. In 
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some schools the work in agriculture is only in name, much 
better instruction being given in other schools in courses in 
nature-study. 

The time given in the course of study varies from ten weeks 
to two full years, the average being less than one year. One 
interesting reaction following the demands for agricultural in- 
struction is to be found in the readjustment in science courses, 
especially in the biological sciences. The title agricultural botany 
and agricultural zoology frequently occurs in courses of study. 
One fails to find in some of these, however, justification for 
the new titles, for the instruction remains much the same, 
with emphasis on morphology. The attitude of certain teach- 
ers of biology toward their subject is well illustrated by the 
following extract of a letter received from a member of the 
faculty of a large state normal school. "I obtained over one 
dozen kinds of water animals one day from a pool when the 
science (biology) teacher said he saw none in it. He was send- 
ing to New York City for crayfish when a brook near the building 
was full of them. The boys (in training school) had made nets 
and would have been glad to have caught the animals for him." 
Perhaps the influence of such a teacher was partly responsible 
for the ignorance of a practice teacher (a senior) who stood in 
a bed of marigolds and asked if there were any marigolds in the 
garden. The introduction of agriculture will no doubt have 
much to do in changing this attitude. 

It will in the end exert a profound influence upon the teaching of 
general science. There is no manner of doubt that the masses of people 

are best benefited by the teaching of science in its applied form 

Agriculture is evidently to be the pioneer in this business of the adaptation 
of science to the common affairs of life in the schools that are attended 
by the masses, and if this is true its incidental service may be even greater 
than its direct. In the meantime it is vastly significant that the schools 
where teachers are made have at last commenced to study real life in one 
of its most concrete forms (48, pp. 4S-46). 

Normal schools have so far been too much occupied in pro- 
viding for instruction in agriculture to give much attention to 
the pedagogical problems of the subject. These problems con- 
cern (a) the organization of courses in the normal school itself, 
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and (b) methods of teaching the subject in the public schools. 
Naturally, the former has been the first to receive attention. The 
organization of work in agriculture has been in two directions, 
one in the science work already referred to, and the other in the 
purely agricultural courses recently introduced. 

Special efforts of adjustment have affected nature-study more 
than other science studies. Many believe that as far as the ele- 
mentary schools are concerned agriculture should have the nature- 
study aspect, or as some prefer to say, nature-study should have 
an agricultural trend; that since nature-study has to do with 
material drawn from the child's immediate environment, and 
since a large part of this environment is more or less agricultural 
(consisting of animals and plants under control of man) a good 
course in nature-study forms an adequate preparation for a 
teacher to give such agricultural instruction as will meet the 
needs of rural schools, and at the same time enables a teacher to 
make use of school gardening and other practical or economic 
phases of the subject in city schools (49). 

The particular direction in which nature-study has been most 
modified in its readjustment has been in the school garden (50). 
It has been found that the school garden may serve as a very 
effectual means of unifying most all nature-study work. Chil- 
dren are not only able to "grow things" in gardens, but in doing 
this work successfully have had to solve many of the problems 
that are fundamental to agriculture. The character of the soil, 
the conservation of water by cultivation, the protection of plants 
from insect and other enemies, and many other factors of suc- 
cessful plant growing are encountered. Many normal schools 
have regarded this readjustment of nature-study and other sci- 
ence work as sufficient to meet the demands for agricultural 
instruction in the training of elementary teachers, and are work- 
ing with this end in view. Some of the normal schools of Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and other states, and 
many of those schools now offering courses in agriculture, have 
made substantial progress in the readjustment of science work. 

Instruction in agriculture as a separate subject in normal 
schools is now in an experimental stage. Yet certain work and 
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methods seem to have proved successful. The first publication 
of work adapted to normal schools was in the form of a textbook 
based on teaching experience in the Kirksville, Mo., State 
Normal School (51). Recently a very concrete treatment of the 
problem has appeared as a government publication. It is an 
account of what is actually being done and how it is done in a 
typical normal school. The writer says in his introduction, 

The aim of the normal school is to prepare young men and women to 
teach in the elementary schools of the state. The young people who attend 
come from farms or smaller towns, and when they go out to teach they are 
called upon to give instruction in what is known as elementary agriculture. 
To meet this demand, a department of agriculture was established four 
years ago. The course at first extended through one term's work but has 
been lengthened until practically two full years are now devoted to agri- 
cultural instruction. The work has attracted many young people, and the 
success with which they have subsequently instructed others along these 
lines indicate that the instruction has been effective. Not all the problems 
in teaching agriculture have been solved but it may justly be claimed that 
a few of the more difficult of them have been solved (52). 

Other similar publications of successful practice which has been 
tested by the work of students when they become teachers will 
contribute much toward the pedagogical efficiency of the subject. 

From the standpoint of methods of teaching the subject in 
the public school, little has been done. A very promising begin- 
ning of the study of this question was made at the Peru Nebraska 
State Normal School in February, 1909, when the Normal Agri- 
cultural Society was organized. The purpose of this society is 
to aid teachers in "handling the new subject of agriculture in 
public schools of the state." Those interested in its organiza- 
tion have expressed the hope that "it will become a pedagogical 
laboratory for testing and discovering methods to improve and 
extend the teaching of agriculture throughout the schools of 
Nebraska." The director is the head of the department of agri- 
culture in the Peru Normal School and conducts for the society 
a column in the Nebraska Farmer which is to be the official pub- 
lication of the society (53). 

An interesting experiment limited to one phase of agriculture 
is now being conducted at the Western Illinois State Normal 
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School at Macomb in co-operation with the Illinois State Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. A soil experiment field of two and 
one-half acres has been provided by the normal school. The 
school 

as its share of the responsibility, takes full charge of the field operations 
implied in the plans. Such co-operation provides for both scientific and 
educative values in the work and it is proposed to make the results as far 
reaching as possible. Not alone to teachers and prospective teachers will 
it be valuable but as well to persons now engaged in agricultural practice 
(54). 

A few helps to teachers have been worked out in normal 
schools and published, for example, from Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
(55), and Chico, Cal. (56). They consist of discussion of agri- 
cultural subjects suitable for public schools, and methods of 
instruction. 

There is one large class of normal-school students already 
mentioned that is not adequately provided for. This class is 
made up of students who wish to teach in rural schools and who 
can spend only a year or part of a year in preparation, and is the 
largest in states where emphasis is placed on examination for 
certification. These students attend primarily to prepare for 
examinations. 

It has been the custom in most schools to provide for these 
students by offering short review courses. Often instruction in 
elementary agriculture and sometimes in manual training forms 
a part of this work, and is really the only part that takes into 
consideration the life of the community in which these students 
are to teach. These short courses are generally regarded by 
normal-school teachers as unsatisfactory, both on account of the 
shortness of the time given and the irregular preparation of the 
students themselves. Although the situation is recognized as a 
difficult one very little has been done to improve it. There are 
several schools, however, that have undertaken to give their 
students of this class some real preparation for this work as 
teachers. Some have arranged with local public-school authori- 
ties for a one-room rural school to be used as an observation or 
practice school. Others have built or have control of a one-room 
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schoolhouse and have endeavored to make it a model of its kind 
so as to show concretely the possibilities of a rural school. For 
example, the Kirksville (Mo.) State Normal School has a well- 
appointed single-room schoolhouse. It has been 

designed and constructed to show that a rural school anywhere can have all 
the conveniences and comforts offered in any city building. The children 
are transported in covered vehicles to and from school. It is a model 
school so far at it can possibly be made such. It is to exemplify the best 
things which a school board and a good teacher with up-to-date facilities 
can do in and for a rural school. 

Special provision is made for instruction in manual training, 
elementary agriculture, and home economics. 3 

Two somewhat similar plans for rural education should be 
mentioned in this connection. Both of these have the larger 
possibilities of teaching in rural communities in view. One is a 
course of two years called "rural arts" given by the Harris- 
burg (Va.) Normal and Industrial School for Women. The 
course requires high-school graduation for admission. The 
object is to 

give its students a training of mind, heart, and hand which will fit them 
for efficient service in rural schools, and for intelligent and appreciative 
participation in the life of rural communities. It will not attempt to train 
farmers ; it cannot be expected to turn out agricultural experts. Its work 
will be limited to those phases of farm life in which women usually, or 
frequently, or may properly participate, and to that portion of agricultural 
instruction which may properly be given by female teachers in elementary 
and high schools. 

The course includes besides some of the regular normal courses, 
horticulture, elementary agriculture, rural sociology, poultry 
raising and bee culture, dairying, forestry and floriculture, and 
theory and practice in rural arts. 4 The other is a course of two 
years known as "rural industrial education" given by the Ohio 
State Normal College of Miami University. Its requirements 
for admission are the same as for other college courses. This 

3 Bulletin First District Normal School, Kirksville, Mo., IX, No. 1 (1909), 
9-16. 

* Bulletin State Normal and Industrial School, Harrisburg, Va., I, No. 1 
(1909), 88-92. 
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course is expected to meet the needs of township superintendents, 
principals and science teachers of high schools in rural communi- 
ties, and to enable these teachers to adapt the work of their high 
schools more nearly to the life of the school communities. The 
course includes education, school administration, rural sociology, 
agriculture (two years), forestry, botany, manual training, rural 
education, methods of rural school organization, physical geog- 
raphy, trigonometry and surveying, and physics of farm machin- 
ery. In planning this course, which is at present a tentative one, 
the influence of the high school of an agricultural community on 
the e 1 ementary schools was carefully considered. Most of the 
teachers in the elementary schools of these communities are 
graduates of these high schools. They seldom receive further 
training. Therefore, with a high school organized to meet the 
needs of the community, its influence should thus extend to the 
elementary schools through its graduates who become teachers. 5 

Any account of the work of the state normal schools in agri- 
cultural education would be incomplete without some special 
reference to the teachers themselves who are engaged in this 
work. Many are doing their work under considerable disad- 
vantage. This applies not only to the fact that agriculture is a 
new normal-school subject to be adapted to new conditions but 
also to the fact that it has been added as an additional subject to 
a teacher's already overcrowded programme. One teacher writes 
that he is offering agriculture this year for the first time, but is 
expected also to teach physics, chemistry, botany, zoology, physi- 
ology, geology, and physical geography. Several teachers have 
bought small farms primarily in order that their students might 
have the advantage of actual field experimentation. 

With the earnest body of teachers now beginning to take up 
the work and with the progress already made it seems likely that 
the demands for agricultural instruction in the training of teach- 
ers in state normal schools will soon be met. The real test of 
the value of this training is in the work of the teacher who goes 
out from the schools and it is now too early to pass judgment. 

''Bulletin, Miami University, Series 8 (1910). 
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